POPULAR TALES

just living on from day to day, and making the most for herself
and her children. And the children, too, all in the same way,
snatching what they could make sure of for themselves. Now,
if I make her my lawful wife, as she desires, the property will
be hers, as well as mine; and it will be her interest to look
after all. She is a stirring, notable woman, and will save me
a world of trouble, and make the best of everything for her
children's sake; and they, being then all acknowledged by me,
will make my Interest their own, as she says ; and, besides,
this is the only way left me to have peace.'

To avoid the cares and plagues of matrimony, and that
worst of plagues a wife's tongue, Simon first was induced to
keep a mistress, and now, to silence his mistress, he made her
his wife. She assured him that, till she was his lawful lady,
she never should have peace or quietness ; nor could she, in
conscience, suffer him to have a moment's rest.

Simon married her, to use his own phrase, out of hand : but
the marriage was only the beginning of new troubles. The
bride had hordes and clans of relations, who came pouring in
from all quarters to pay their respects to Mrs. O'Dougherty.
Her good easy man could not shut his doors against any one:
the O'Doughertys were above a hundred years, ay, two hundred
years ago, famous for hospitality; and it was incumbent upon
Simon O'Dougherty to keep up the honour of the family. His
four children were now to be maintained in idleness; for they,
like their father, had an insurmountable aversion to business.
The public opinion of Simon suddenly changed. Those who
were any way related to the O'Doughertys, and who dreaded
that he and his children should apply to them for pecuniary
assistance, began the cry against him of, 4 What a shame it is *
that the man does not do something for himself and his family!
How can those expect to be helped who won't help themselves?
He is contented, indeed ! Yes, and he must soon be contented
to sell the lands that have been in the family so long ; and then,
by and by, he must be content, if he does not bestir himself,
to be carried to jail. It is a sin for any one to be content to
eat the bread of idleness !'

These and similar reproaches were uttered often, in our idle

hero's presence.    They would perhaps have excited him  to

some sort of exertion, if his friend, Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, had
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